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tin we are discussing, possibly two other ob- 
servations might be made with profit here. 
An effort should be made, particularly on the 
part of state institutions engaged in library 
extension service, not to duplicate publica- 
tions. In North Carolina it has been easy to 
avoid duplication, as the University, until re- 
cently, has had a free hand in extension 
work of all kinds. In the case of our pub- 
lication treating of the beautification and im- 
provement of school grounds, however, we 
found it desirable to co-operate with the 
State Department of Education ; and in the 
case of our bulletin on parent-teachers as- 
sociations we have kept in mind the service 
of the North Carolina College for Women. 
So far there has been but little duplication 
of effort on the part of the library extension 
service of the Division of Extension of the 
University of North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, as the former has devoted itself al- 
most entirely to supplying material essential 
to the carrying out of special programs, 
whereas, the latter has limited itself largely 
to the task of supplying material to schools 
for use in debate and the discussion of cur- 
rent events. Special effort, certainly, should 
be made to avoid excessive duplication, not 
so much because it is expensive, but because 
it may furnish the opportunity to the man 
who wishes to make trouble. In reality, ex- 
cessive duplication of library extension serv- 
ice in North Carolina, which has in its pub- 
lic libraries only 56 volumes to every 1000 
inhabitants, is an impossibility, as it very 
probably is in the rural sections of almost 
all the states. 



The second observation is that after the 
material is organized and published, the work 
will have been done to but little purpose un- 
less a satisfactory plan of "selling" it to the 
public is devised and employed. In this re- 
spect our service has been unusually suc- 
cessful, as attested by the rapidity with which 
many of the bulletins have become out of 
print, and by the steadily mounting number 
of programs and pieces of material sent out. 

In conclusion I wish to submit for exam- 
ination, which will prove of more value prob- 
ably than these suggestions, copies of a half 
dozen of our most typical bulletins, as fol- 
lows: Public discussion and debate, Con- 
structive ventures in government, The pa- 
rent-teacher association, Studies in southern 
literature, The beautification and improve- 
ment of school grounds, and Plays for ama- 
teurs. All represent phases of our library 
extension service, and all have been widely 
used by individuals and clubs in North Caro- 
lina and many other states. 

A general discussion followed the reading 
of these papers. After the discussion it was 
moved that the University Library Extension 
Service workers take the steps necessary for 
affiliation as a group with the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The following officers were elected for 
next year's meeting: 

Chairman, Edith Thomas, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library Extension Service. 

Secretary, LeNoir Dimmitt, loan librarian, 
Extension Division, University of Texas. 
Edith Thomas, 
Chairman. 
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The first annual meeting was held in the 
assembly room of the Main Library, Detroit, 
Wednesday evening, June 28, 1922, Ernestine 
Rose of the New York Public Library pre- 
siding. About one hundred were in attend- 
ance. 

The chairman announced as the purpose 
of the meeting the consideration of a perma- 
nent organization following up the informal 
discussion at Swampscott, and called upon 
George T. Settle of the Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library to open the question. 

Mr. Settle defined the object of the round 



table as an opportunity to exchange ideas 
and recite for the mutual benefit what is 
being done. Louisville has organized a Negro 
department of its training class and has al- 
ready trained eleven colored assistants from 
other southern cities. A separate library for 
colored people is maintained, giving very 
effective service. A round table to discuss 
this subject will be a valuable source of 
help. Mr. Settle announced his intention of 
establishing a library school in connection 
with the Louisville Public Library with a 
colored department 
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The chairman reported that a questionnaire 
designed to get a clear understanding of the 
status of library work with colored people 
had been sent out during the year. The re- 
port on this questionnaire was tabulated by 
Marion P. Watson, of the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, as 
follows : 

LIBRARY WORK WITH NEGROES IN 1922 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 

In order to get information about library 
work with Negroes in other cities, the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary sent to 122 libraries throughout the 
country the following questionnaire. Ninety- 
eight libraries responded. The, information 
given in this report is based on the replies 
from these 98 libraries : 

Questionnaire 

1. What percentage of your population is 

Negro? 

2. Have they free access to the library? 

3. Have you any specialized equipment for 

serving them, such as 

a. Separate colored branch? 

b. Colored assistants? 

c. Special book collection on the 

Negro and Negroid subjects? 

4. If you have Negro assistants, what meth- 

ods have you for training them? 

5. In what way is the Negro represented 

on your governing board? 

In response to question 1 as to percentage 
of colored population in cities, the figures 
range from almost 50% reported by the Sa- 
vannah Public Library, 45.3% by the Jack- 
sonville Library, about 43% by the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, and 39.3% by the Bir- 
mingham Public Library down the scale to 
places reporting practically no Negroes. 

In responding to question 2, asking about 
access to the library, the states north of New 
York, all having a very small Negro popu- 
lation, report free access for colored people. 
All the western states, also with a small 
percentage, report free access to the library 
for Negroes on an equal footing with white 
persons. Hence the real interest of the ques- 
tion lies in the southern states and those of 
the Middle West, all of which have a con- 
siderable Negro population. Hagerstown, 
Md., and Wheeling, W. Va., are the only 



southern libraries reporting unrestricted ac- 
cess for Negroes. Paducah, Ky., reports : 
"privilege to draw books from library, but 
not allowed access to shelves or reading 
room." The public library of Jacksonville, 
Fla., the Negro population of which is 45.3 % 
— one of the largest — has "a small library 
building and one of its largest rooms set 
apart for colored people." A separate branch 
is included in their extension program. 

Question 3, on specialized equipment, 
brought a variety of responses. The follow- 
ing public libraries which, in so far as could 
be ascertained from their replies, are not open 
to Negroes, do, however, grant them special 
privileges through separate branches : Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ; Little Rock, Ark. ; Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Louisville, Ky. (2); Charlotte, N. C; Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville, and Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Norfolk and Roanoke, Va. ; New Orleans, 
La. ; Evansville, Ind. ; Charleston, W. Va., 
and Houston, Tex., — a total of 16. 

Several libraries have stations in schools 
for colored children. The Louisville Public 
Library, in addition to its two Carnegie 
branches and 15 stations, has 58 classroom 
collections in 23 schools. The Indianapolis 
Public Library says : "We are organizing a 
branch library for colored people in one 
of the largest colored schools in the city. 
We hope to have it in full running order by 
June 1." Tampa, Fla., has a library room 
in the Negro school building open to chil- 
dren all day and to adults after school closes. 

Some libraries, particularly in the East and 
Middle West, located in cities having a large 
Negro population, not only allow them gen- 
eral library privileges but also give them spe- 
cial library service. Such libraries are the 
Cincinnati, New York and Cleveland public 
libraries. Cleveland reports : "Our branch 
was built in the center of the largest Negro 
district with the needs of the Negro espe- 
cially considered, though it serves white peo- 
ple also. About 45 per cent of the registra- 
tion there is Negro." The New York Public 
Library serves the Negro through a branch 
in the special district in which he lives, al- 
lowing him at the same time the free use of 
the entire system. Several other libraries 
maintain deposit stations for Negroes. 

The replies to the question about employ- 
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ment of colored assistants show that all the 
libraries with separate branches for Negroes 
have entire colored staffs. Kansas City, Mo., 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis and 
New York, none of them segregated systems, 
all report Negro assistants, presumably for 
work with colored patrons. Buffalo, New 
Haven, St. Paul and Boston have no sepa- 
rate colored branches, but employ a few 
Negro assistants. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary reports no colored assistants, but "Care 
is taken to assign to those branches having 
many colored readers assistants who are sym- 
pathetic toward them and interested in their 
welfare." The 135th Street Branch of the 
New York Public Library, organized within 
the last two years to meet the very special 
needs of a large and growing Negro popu- 
lation, has tried the experiment of a mixed 
white and colored staff to serve better a 
Negro public. 

In response to the question about collec- 
tions on Negroid subjects, most libraries in 
large cities and in cities having a large col- 
ored population report having such a col- 
lection. Most of these evince a willingness 
to get books especially asked for by Negro 
library members. One library sends notices 
to the colored papers about books of inter- 
est to their readers. Several report getting 
everything on the Negro unless too radical. 
The Evansville, Ind., Public Library in this 
connection says : "We have a very fine col- 
lection. A great effort has been made to 
buy everything in print on the Negro ques- 
tion that is not too old or too rabid. We 
have also specialized on books written by 
Negroes. No collection in the city has been 
so carefully selected." 

Question 4 on the training of Negro as- 
sistants brought forth the most significant in- 
formation. According to replies received 
there are three definite methods of training 
colored assistants. One is the Louisville 
method. Six libraries report that assistants 
have been trained in the public library of 
this city. In some cases an assistant was 
trained in Louisville, who went back to his 
branch and in turn trained other assistants. 
Another method is reported by seven libra- 
ries. Their assistants were trained by the 
white head librarian or by heads of depart- 
ments also white. The third method is by 



definite technical instruction. Two Indiana 
libraries have sent their colored assistants to 
the summer school of the Indiana Library 
Commission. In Cincinnati colored and white 
assistants are trained together by the library. 
The Public Library of Washington, D. C, 
says it plans to send its Negro assistants to 
Howard University for training. The New 
York Public Library expects to have one of 
its colored assistants in its library school 
next year. According to the replies no 
Negro assistant now doing public library 
work has as yet received training in a library 
school. 

Practically no libraries report the presence 
of colored representatives on governing 
boards. The general tenor of the replies is 
that library boards represent no particular 
factions. A characteristic answer to this 
question is that from Harrisburg, Pa. : "We 
make no distinctions of race or color, and no 
question has ever arisen. There are no 'spe- 
cial classes' represented on the board." Two 
exceptions to the general trend are Charlotte, 
N. C, and Savannah, Ga. The former says : 
"The Negroes have their own board of trus- 
tees composed entirely of Negroes, five in 
number." The librarian adds in a letter : "I 
have nothing to do with their library in an 
official way, but always assist them in any 
way possible. Our arrangement seems quite 
agreeable all the way through. They take 
pride in having their own schools and 
library." Presenting another angle, Savan- 
nah reports : "Their library has a board 
composed entirely of Negroes. The situa- 
tion is all wrong, but conditions make it 
inadvisable to bring about a change at this 
time." Atlanta writes : "We tried having 
an advisory committee from the colored peo- 
ple, but as they did not confine their activi- 
ties to advice, we disposed of them." Roan- 
oke has "a library committee (colored) which 
acts in an advisory capacity when there is 
special business before the board concerning 
the colored branch." 

The questionnaire as a whole shows that, 
although library work for Negroes is still 
largely a thing of the future and needs great 
development, nevertheless much progress has 
been made in the last few years, as compari- 
son with former reports shows* This is 



*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 38. 
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evident in the increasing number of special 
branches for colored people and in the more 
frequent use of Negro assistants for serving 
the colored public. The questionnaire re- 
veals also a deplorable lack of proper tech- 
nical training for Negro assistants. It is evi- 
dent that the demand for properly trained 
colored librarians is increasing, and that this 
demand will have to be met with well quali- 
fied professional workers. 

The chairman emphasized the following 
points : 

1. The purpose of this questionnaire to 
clear the ground for further discussion of 
methods and principles. 

2. The basis of discussion to be one of 
comparison on the basis of individual situ- 
ation in various localities. Generous con- 
sideration must be given to all connected 
with this difficult topic. 

L. W. Josselyn, of Birmingham, Ala., fol- 
lowed with a paper on the support and 

CONTROL OF NEGRO LIBRARIES. It is not fair 

to the Negro to judge him by standards of 
the white race; his needs are different from 
our needs and his problems must be seri- 
ously studied, as well as our problems in 
working with him. This study is best made 
by personal contact supplemented by the 
best sociological work of Negro as well as 
white authors. The amount of financial sup- 
port should depend on the literacy of the 
Negro, the ability of the literate Negro to 
make use of library service and the cost 
of giving such service. One dollar will buy 
more service for the Negro than for the 
white man. Adequate service to the Ne- 
gro is 25% cheaper than to the white, as 
personal service is cheaper by 40%, books 
15%, periodicals 10%, miscellaneous expense 
10%. Since public libraries are controlled 
by the people through suffrage, the whites 
being in the majority control the Negro li- 
braries. In response to a questionnaire the 
replies from fifteen southern libraries indi- 
cate that a mixed board of control is im- 
possible, a white board with an advisory 
Negro board impracticable, a Negro board 
unsuccessful. 

Informal discussion brought out the fol- 
lowing information: 

Birmingham, Ala., bases the cost of Ne- 
gro service in libraries on costs obtained 



from various educational and business in- 
stitutions. Books are cheaper because more 
elementary. 

Louisville, Ky., considers the cost of Ne- 
gro service greater per capita than for white 
people. White and colored assistants are 
paid the same salaries, while double the num- 
ber of colored assistants is used. The same 
complete reference library is provided as for 
white service. An attempt is made to cul- 
tivate social imagination as distinct from 
folk imagination, by interesting them in the 
better type of modern fiction. More books 
per capita are read than in any white com- 
munity in the south. 

Evansville, Ind., finds its colored branch 
most expensive, as a larger staff in propor- 
tion to those served must be provided, based 
salaries in efficiency; attempts to give equal 
service to both races, though in separate 
buildings. 

Roanoke, Va., reports a colored adult cir- 
culation 80-90 per cent fiction, juvenile 50-55 
per cent fiction, with religion second in both 
instances. 

Norfolk, Va., has a colored advisory com- 
mittee which formulates a policy for the 
colored library, keeping within the policy of 
the white library. It selects its own assist- 
ants and discusses its problems with the 
white librarian. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Mary U. Rothrock, 
Knoxville, advised workers with Negroes to 
think and listen and say little. General prin- 
ciples should be modified in the light of lo- 
cal conditions. A Negro is entitled to equal 
opportunities and to the generous considera- 
tion of the white majority. A book collec- 
tion should be provided with a view to its 
usage, but not inferior to the white col- 
lection. The cultural advantage of good 
architecture in the library building ought 
to be given and ample financial support as- 
sured. As the majority rules, the white 
race is in control and the practical prob- 
lem remains to arrange complete co-opera- 
tion with the least friction. Negro citizens 
do not approve a colored advisory com- 
mittee. 

Kansas City, Mo., has a new branch which 
is about to be housed in a high school, to 
be administered like other branches. The 
book problem is not different from other 
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branches, the Negro clientele being very 
intelligent. 

The chair introduced Ethel McColIough 
of Evansville, Ind., who read a thoughtful 
paper on the training of negro workers. 
Evansville's Negro branch, the first of its 
kind north of the Ohio River, was organ- 
ized eight years ago. The work of training 
colored assistants is still in the pioneer stage. 
The choice of material among Negroes is 
much more difficult than among whites, be- 
cause of their sensitiveness and lack of men- 
tal training. Many things must be consid- 
ered and great discretion used in selecting 
those who are to be trained. The trained 
Negro librarian gives very acceptable service 
to her own people. Four colored appren- 
tices have been graduated, sometimes with 
the regular class, sometimes by special 
training. Certificates are issued to them. 

Jennie L. Flexner, Louisville, Ky., thought 
two kinds of training necessary for white 
and colored alike — both industrial and classi- 
cal, to develop an improved relationship be- 
tween the races. The majority of southern 
Negroes are farmers and farm laborers, 
who must not only be trained to get some- 
thing out of their lives, but must have an 
outlet for leadership provided for them. 
Keep racial integrity by training leaders to 
develop co-operation with white people. 
While other professions have growing num- 
bers of Negroes, only a few librarians have 
been trained. The trained Negro librarian 
has a virgin field to work among his own 
race. He is much needed to supplement the 
work of schools, which are often open for 
only a few months in the year. 

Thomas F. Blue (Colored), Louisville, 
Ky., sketched the training given colored li- 
brarians in the Louisville library, where he 
is in charge of the colored department. In- 
teresting publications illustrating this work 
were presented for distribution. 

E. Gertrude Avey, Cincinnati, reports a 
separate colored branch since 1912, with 
three colored assistants trained in the local 
library under special instruction. A sec- 
ond branch will soon be opened in charge 
of a colored librarian trained with the regu- 
lar local apprentice class. This_ has been 
more satisfactory than giving special in- 
struction. The colored branch costs the same 



as any other branch, the same methods of 
book selection are used and the assistants 
attend the regular staff meetings. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK AND WORKERS 

J. F. Marron, Jacksonville, Fla., speaking 

On OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK AND WORKERS, 

said that there is plenty of opportunity in the 
real south for work and workers. Most large 
cities have little of such service and there 
is none in the smaller communities. Where 
already established it is capable of larger 
development. Progressive colored people will 
become available for training and the larger 
minds among them will handle the question 
of missionary work among their own race. 
All colored institutions of learning will need 
such libraries. No high school library is now 
known in Jacksonville ; this is not possible at 
present, as colored schools are overcrowded. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Atlanta, Ga., opened 
a colored branch in July, 1921, in the largest 
Negro center of the city, combining a busi- 
ness section with residences. She considers 
the school and the library important re- 
straining influences for Negroes. The library 
registers four thousand members. It is 
hoped to establish stations auxiliary to this 
branch in other Negro centers of the city. A 
proposed local program of enlarged school 
activities will give the library opportunity to 
obtain room in the high school for a col- 
ored library. Large returns are received 
from the number reached. The present ex- 
penditure for administration is large; it is 
not a cheap investment. 

Pearl Hinesley, Roanoke, Va., said that as 
a self-governing people must be an intelligent 
people, the public library is an important fac- 
tor in developing self-government. Roanoke is 
about to organize a colored branch and has 
received much inspiration from a colored as- 
sistant loaned by Louisville. 

SEGREGATION 

Ernestine Rose in a talk on segregation 
spoke of the North as coming rapidly to face 
a problem similar to that in the South. 
For example in New York the 135th Street 
Branch is the only one at present having 
colored assistants although other branches 
are in large, growing Negro centers. It is 
a question whether it should be made a col- 
ored branch or whether colored assistants 
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should be put in other branches. Segre- 
gation will be a large problem for the North 
to solve, though it is not yet realized in 
most quarters. Legally, colored and white 
are on the same ground, but in many cases 
there is not a real feeling of equality in the 
library. 

Miss Rice, Chicago, feels that the Chi- 
cago Public Library has no problem to dis- 
cuss. No separate branches are considered 
and work does not differ from that with 
foreigners. The branch in Abraham Lin- 
coln Center has a fast growing colored pat- 
ronage, with two colored assistants. There 
was some staff discomfort at first, but that 
has disappeared. Colored children do not 
seem to prefer the colored assistants above 
the white. 

Miss Morgan, Cleveland, has a large 
branch located in a colored neighborhood, 
with a large percentage of colored readers. 

William F. Yust, Rochester, N. Y., thinks 
there is no race problem there. The prob- 
lem of control and management is bound 
to bring forth conflicting experiences in 
various localities. The varying success of 
governing boards indicates that advisory 
boards hold great possibilities of friction 



and dissatisfaction. Such statistics as those 
collected in the recent questionnaire were 
recently asked for by Mr. Bertram, secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Corporation. There 
is possible action here for the round table — 
if such figures were available concrete help 
might be obtained at some future time. 

The chairman presented the matter of or- 
ganization into a permanent A. L. A. section 
and it was moved by Mr. Settle, Louisville, 
and seconded by Miss Ohr, Indianapolis, that 
such organization be effected. Discussion 
brought out a feeling that the matter was 
not yet ready for such a step. Some of 
the speakers thought the purpose could be 
served by a round table for at least an- 
other year, or that all difficulties would be 
cleared away after four or five years' round 
table discussion. Others deemed the prob- 
lem too sectional in character to be regu- 
larly organized as an A. L. A. section. The 
motion was therefore amended in such man- 
ner as to instruct the chairman to ask the 
president of the A. L. A. for a round ta- 
ble next year, if thought necessary by her. 

The amended motion was carried and the 
meeting adjourned. Ernestine Rose. 
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The Round Table on Work with the For- 
eign Born met on Tuesday afternoon, June 
27, in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, Detroit. 
In addition to interested librarians, there 
were present representatives from one Rou- 
manian and three Polish newspapers. 

M. C. Kozlowski, Polish vice-consul at 
Detroit, also attended the meeting and later 
contributed to the discussion. 

The meeting opened with the following 
paper : 

IS THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEMOCRATIC? 

By Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter, Cleveland 

Public Library; Chairman of Committee on 

Work with the Foreign Born 

The library suffers in its development 
from the fact that it did not originate as 
a democratic institution; on the contrary, 
it was most exclusive. In the period when 
only a few were men and the rest were chat- 



tels, the library was a possession of an ex- 
clusive few; with the development of the 
universities, libraries became the workshop 
of the scholar; with general public educa- 
tion came the wider public use of libraries, 
but largely with a purely educational aspect; 
from being the workshop of a few great 
scholars they became the workshops of many 
students. But still the limitation was to 
the cultured class, and the library was es- 
sentially a class institution. Then the vision 
came of libraries not only as agencies of 
culture, but as agencies of utility. Business 
books came to our shelves, and business men 
came in after them; technical books, and 
workmen used them; cook books, and house- 
wives used them. Our vision widened still 
further and we began to see the possibility 
of a book for every man, — a book that he 
could use, and the man using it. So we 
have library extension work and we meas- 
ure our success by the proportion of actual 



